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THE BIBLE. 


That the Bible, at all times, has been a 
‘tha source of life and joy to devout minds, is no 
reason for neglecting a thoughtful; attention 
to its sources, and due consideration to the 
relative standing of its various books as these 
have been successively recognized by the 
iva Jewish Church. Not to Israel alone have 

these more or less ancient writings been edi- 
fying, but to the Gentile world which has 
laid hold on their revelations of the Divine 
Wisdom with equal ardor, is the Bible for- 
ever precious. e offer here a brief review 
of the Bible canon, drawing the main points 
sit from Arnold and Geikie. 

yas In the 44th verse of the 24th chapter of 
; Luke’s Gospel we find these words attributed 

ga to Jesus after His resurrection: “These are 
the words which I spake unto you, while I 
yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the daw of Moses, 
and in the prophets and in the psalms, con- 
cerning Me.” 

In the Second Century B. C., the Greek 
translator of the Book of Ecclesiasticus speaks 
ao law, the prophecies, and the rest of the 






In the second Book of Maccabees, of about 
same date, the writer, addressing the 
tian Jews, and alluding to the purifica- 

tion of the Temple after the Maccabean vic- 
tories, says that Nehemiah, some three centu- 
mies before, “founded a library, brought to- 


Natural History Studies. 
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gether in addition the things concerning the 


kings and the prophets, and David's things, 
and the letters of kings about offerings.” 

These friendly letters of kings concerning 
offerings to the Temple soon dropped out of 
the sacred literature of the Jews, and the re- 
maining books of the ancient Bible, from 
Nehemiah’s time onward, comprised the books 
of Judges, Samuel and Kings, for the things 
concerning the kings; the books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the twelve minor pro- 
phets, for the prophets, and the Psalms for 
David's things. 

The books of Daniel and of Job were 
received and authorized at the same time. 
Daniel was then of recent date, but the book 
of Job is probably of high antiquity. 

First in order of these Sacred Sesiphiives 
stood the Law itself (Nehemiah viii, 1, 2, 3, 
13). This book, read from his high place in 
the street by Ezra, the scribe and priest, was, 
says Arnold, “Israels history from its first 
beginning down to the conquest of the Prom- 
ised Land, as this history stands written in 
the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua. To 
that collection many an old book had given 
up its treasures, and then vanished forever. 
Many voices were blended there—unknown 
voices, speaking out of the early dawn. In 
the strain there were many passages familiar 
as household words, yet the whole strain, in 
its continuity and connection, was to the mass 
of the people at that time new and affecting. 
‘All the people wept when they heard the 
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34 FRIENDS’ 
words of the law,’ and the Levites, in stilling 
them, gave in one short senteiice the secret of 
Israel’s religion and of the religion of the 
Bible: ‘Mourn not, nor weep,’ they said; 
‘the joy of the Eternal is your strength.’ ” 

The book read to the people at this time 
was probably Deuteronomy, discovered in the 
Temple and solemnly published to the people 
by King Josiah two centuries earlier. This 
devout and energetic prince was a resolute 
iconoclast, and even in his youth he purged 
his kingdom of its idolatries so far as lay in 
his power, casting down the altars and images 
of Baal in his dominions. The repairing and 
purification of the Temple led to the discov- 
ery by Hilkiah, the priest of the Book of the 
Law, long neglected and forgotten. This 
event, with all its pathetic surroundings, is 
recorded 2 Chronicles xxxiv and xxxv. 

The reformation had been some years in 
progress when Jeremiah startled Jerusalem 
by an awful prophecy of the coming of a day 
of judgment upon eat The moral and 
religious condition of the people, notwith- 
standing the efforts of an upright and devout 
prince, was very dark. Judah was rich and 
prosperous, but superstition and moral cor- 
ruption flourished in proportion. The tender 


and sensitive nature of Jeremiah shrank from 
his commission, but the Divine word glowed 


like a burning fire in his heart, and he could 
not be silent (Jer. xx, 9). 

His special mission opened before him 
about the 13th year of King Josiah, and con- 
tinued through 40 years of national misfor- 
tune, gradually darkening into utter ruin and 
exile. 

The Captivity of Israel followed, and 
among the devout Jews in Babylon, this first 
instalment of the Bible is doubtless the “ vol- 
ume of the book” spoken of by a Psalmist of 
the exile (Psalm xl, 7). 

It was brought back in the next century 
by Ezra, and became the nucleus of the Jew- 
ish sacred literature. 

The second instalment of the Bible was the 
eight books of the Prophets. The books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings were 
prized as the records of many a word and 
deed of early prophets who left no literary 
compositions. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
the books of the minor prophets were called 
the Later Prophets. 

The third division had the name “ Ketu- 
bein,” which means Writings. They were 
nine. At their head stood the “things of 
David,” the Psalms. The ancient book of 
Job, and the ethical book of Proverbs, the 
contemporary book of Ezra, which glorified 
Jerusalem, were also included, as were Esther, 
Nehemiah and Chronicles. 

During. the two centuries which elapsed 
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between Judas Maccabeus and the fall of 
Jerusalem, accumulated another instalment 
of valued writings, edifying to the devoy 
and thoughtful. The book of Baruch, « 
Tobit, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, the addition 
to Daniel and Esther, and other works, werg 
of this class. They were written in Greek, 
then the universal language, and were knowp 
extensively in the then civilized world, but 
they were not pronounced canonical by th 

Temple hierarchy at Jerusalem. It is said of 
these that they answered the wants of theip 
time, and spoke its language. Resurrecti 

the new promise of the New Testament, never 
occurs in the canonical books of the Old, buf 


it appears in the Apocrypha. 


Arnold remarks that “at the Christian 
Era these books were knocking for admission 
into the Hebrew Canon. And, undoubtedly, 
if Christianity had not come when it did, and 
if the Jewish state had endured, the best of 
them would have been (and with good reason 
admitted. But there came the end of 
Jewish state, the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and the door was shut.” 

Christianity preserved the Bible, with it 
Greek additions, and the mass of the people 
knew no difference in the authority of 
books included. All were stamped by 
Church as having one and the same canonical 
authority, through the African Synods, a 
the end of the fourth century. 

At the Reformation the Hebrew Canon 
returned to,and our Old Testament ends wi 
the last of the poetical books, Malachi. — 

Says Matthew Arnold, in his deeply inte® 
esting book (God and the Bible): “ W 
know how the Scriptures of the Old T 
ment are appealed to in the New. ~ 
appealed to as an authority established al 
recognized, just as the Bible is now appe 
to by us.” This is the reason why they h 
ever been held sacred’ by the Christal 
Church. But our own religious body hi 
ever held that the Divine Voice has ne 
ceased to warn, to guide and to comfort hum 
ble seeking souls among the children of 1 


Neither have Friends seen reason to dowh%si 


that writers have sent forth books with divilily 
authority in every age of the world. 
test appears to be their influence for 
mankind, and their continued acceptance 
the wise and good for many generations. 
John Milton, the great poet of the & 
lish Commonwealth, thus solemnly justi 
some of his bold utterances which startit 
the easy-going world of that day: “ Wh 
God commands to take a trumpet and bio 
a dolorous and a jarring blast, it rests not 
man’s will what he shall say or what he shalt 
forbear.” 
But the continuance of the Divine [lum } 
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nation to the advancing ages of mankind in 
i po wise discredits these oracles of Ancient 
Jeracl, or diminishes their interest for those 
who are studious of human testimony as to 
the ways of Jehovah. 


_ 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The path of a right life opens before the 
little child. Forms of conduct he must slowly 
sarn, but he is quick to see that there is a 
ight and a wrong. He soon discovers that 
f duty and happiness are one. The whole ex- 
panding circle of his experiences jseems like 
+1 an intended lesson of faith and faithfulness: 
“So close is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 


When Duty whispers low, Thou must ! 
The youth replies, Ican!” 


There is light, and there is an open road. 


ff Moral rectitude knows its path, and moves in 


astraight line. Here is our nearest approach 
to infallibility, for here is the form of revela- 
i tion which we are least liable to misunder- 


stand. “The testimony of the Lord is sure, 


i} making wise the simple-’ Virtue in its 
highest sense—a quality which man feels to 
i} be godlike— is thus within the reach of great 
and small, wise and ignorant. ‘“ He hath 
But, in 
Hh respect to religious doctrines,—that is, in 
7 respect to theology,—we have not been shown 
+ what is true; at least, it is not made known 
to us in any such clear way as to warrant us 
in forcing upon ourselves or others any doc- 
trinal system as final and binding. 
If we would mark the separation between 
human and divine guidance, we must make 
much of this distinction between religion and 
theology. A reasonable inquirer may easily 
be satisfied of the validity and authority of 
the moral sense and the spiritual instincts, 
for they belong to his nature: they put in 
their own evidence, like our bodily appetites. 
But it is not so easy to establish in the court 
of our faculties the validity and authority of 
any body of doctrines, and no end of con- 
sion and mischief comes from putting these 
‘on the same footing with those. 
- More than half a century ago, Carlyle 
began to warn the Church of England that 
the was in danger of being superseded by 
other forces in modern society ; that, while 
the might continue to draw her mighty rev- 
enues and keep up the motions of religious 
administration, the direction of the human 
mind was passing to other hands. In‘the 
judgment of many shrewd observers, such a 
tevolution is accomplishing itself through- 
out Christendom. Never was there greater 
church activity; but, all the while, com- 
ons of the forces called worldly—of 


i shown thee, O man, what is good.” 
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science, literature, politics, and trade—are 
probably doing more than organized religion 
to give shape and color and impulse to the 
modern world. This relative loss of power 
and leadership on the part of the Church is 
partly to be accounted for by her own loss of 
spirituality,—her substitution of external 
forms, professions, and doctrines for those 
internal principles and powers which unite 
humanity with divinity. The present “ sus- 
pense of faith ” will continue and grow more 
painful, unless religion can be simplified by 
disentanglement from theories which are ques- 
tionable, histories which are obscure, and 
authorities which find no response or support 
in the nature of mau.—C. G. Ames. 


THE MUSIC OF PRAYER. 


A French writer gives an account of one of 
that class of persons who are thought to be 
peculiarly;exposed to materialism or atheistic 
doctrine. A great French surgeon carried on 
his work in the most noble, beneficent, and 
self-sacrificing way. In the same hospital 
was a young and beautiful woman, very dear 
to him,—his niece. She saw him perform 
most difficult operations, and carried about 
after him the bandages and the ointments. 
She was religious, and she said to him one 
day, “ My dear uncle, what do you look for 
and think-of beyond the grave?” He shook 
his head, and said, “ My child, rien, rien, 
rien.” One day afterward, he said to her: 
“T am touched by a mortal disease. I shall 
die inthree months. When I am on my death- 
bed, I shall send for you to come and see me,” 
Accordingly, he did send. She went, and 
found the ante-room crowded, and a Roman 
priest striving in vain to force his passage to 
the death-bed. The niece was admitted. She 
took his hand, and then of her own motion— 
no, it is never of one’s own motion: itis of the 
motion of God—dropped on her knees at the 
bedside, and prayed: “O Lord, bless him. 
You promised—did you not that—that you 
would bless those who visited the sick, that 
fed the hungry, that clothed the naked, that 
went to those in prison. That is just what he 
has done all his life. Now, O Lord, fulfill 
thy promise, and bless him.” And the old 
man muttered: “It is not necessary for you 
to over do it. I have done nothing but dis- 
charge my professional duties.” She stopped 
her praying, and there was a little pause, 
when he, just about to expire, turned to her 
and said—showing the secret surmise, the 
apprehension, the suspicion that there is more 
than matter, more than earth, more than 
time, and there is something latent in every 
soul that can be awakened to it,—he turned 
to her and said, ‘‘ Pray again, pray again : 
it is music that pleases me.”—Bartol. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD ORDER, AND WHAT 
ARE THE BEST METHODS OF OBTAINING IT? 


Essay read at the Educational Conference recently 


held at Race Street Meeting-house, 


Should we propound the question “ What 
constitutes order—good order ”’—in your ship- 
yards, in your machine shops, in fact in 
any branch of business, to men who control a 
number of operatives, we should receive the 
reply, “That is good order which enables the 
workmen to accomplish the most work of the 
best quality in the given time,” and only such 
rules are made as will assist in accomplishing 
this result. A similar answer we give to the 
question before us. 

If it is necessary to enforce quiet and atten- 
tion to the employment of the moment, that 
the ship-builder may lannch his vessel that it 
may stand the examination of the inspector, 
and the test of the ocean storm, how much 
more is it necessary to be careful in the 
training of the children, in preparing them 
for the voyage of life that we should see that 
the surroundings be made such as will secure 
the best work on and from our pupils in the 
short time we have them. 

Perhaps our answer to the first query is not 
definite enough, is too general. We make it 
such because we are convinced that what we 
call good order in one school and with a par- 
ticular class of pupils, would not be good 
order in another where circumstances are 
more or less favorable. We cannot make 
any one set of rules apply to every school, 
and we should be careful not to criticise the 
discipline of a school until we know some- 
thing of the results of its work and aims. 


Yet experience will point out a few essen- 
tials to good order, which we shall name, 
commencing with attentionto work. If this 
be lacking in the school, the time will not be 
profitably employed, and consequently the 
requirements of our definition will not be met. 
It is the mark of a good teacher if he has 
succeeded in this, and especially if he has 
done it by creating an interest in the lessons. 
This will crowd out another evil, idle talking 
and whispering, the annoyance both to teacher 
and pupil. A second essential is perfect har- 
mony in the school management. There 
should be no friction or clashing in any part, 
but there should be a time for everything, 
and everything in its proper time. Every 
exercise should be performed punctually, and 
all confusion—which of itself disturbs work— 
must be avoided. 

Another essential is that there should be a 


teacher. 


than a model for the pupil. We should find 


courteous and polite behavior among the | necessary for us to succeed with that puf 
pupils themselves, and from them to the| with that collection of pupils, with 


| 
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all these requirements in every well-orde 
school. 

How pleasant it is to go into a school-rog 
and find every one eager in the occupation 
the hour ; the air itself seems to be full of 
spirit of work, and if there be a little noigej 
will be like that we often find in the gard 
the music of work, not an unpleasant soug 
When we have satisfied ourselves that we 
doing the best possible work, whether it be} 
Primary or High School grades, we may 
assured that we have what must be called 
good order. 4 

But now, my fellow-teachers, how can 
best secure good order? It seems to be p 
sumption for one who feels that he is a novigg 
in the art, to attempt to tell you, who h 
taught these many years, what are the | 
methods of securing good order in yo 
schools. I shall attempt it only so far ag 
short experience and considerable thougl 
enable me, but shall listen with pleasure 
those who can draw from long years of faif 
ful work and a varied experience. 

We must recognize as a fact that the sch 
discipline is for two purposes— instruction ang 
training ; the one without the other is of littl 
value. We areto prepare our boys and ging 
for life’s duties, that they may become usefil) 
and honorable citizens. We are to store the 
minds with the knowledge that is nece 
to secure to them a comfortable and respeg 
able living and make life happy. Weas 
to train them so that they will be able # 
fight their own battles, and use the tale 
which have been given them by their Create 

The school-room becomes in itself a itt 
world, where passions and desires may aris 
where associates similar to those met will 
through life are found; but with this exe 
tion, that nothing need enter the portals 
the school which has not met the challenged 
the teacher or committee: Here we have ti 
government in the hands of one person, 
whom the child looks for authority. 3 
this authority can be best used is a question 
no small moment. The influence and po 
of the teacher will depend altogether on 
is in himself, and in no case need he expect 
raise his pupils above the point which he hit 
self is striving to reach. With him, and hi 
alone, rests the success or failure in obtainil 
control of the school. We cannot have 
pils “ made to order,” like the clothes bel 
wear; we must take them with their gent 
dispositions or with their unrestrained pa 
sions. Let us study each individual pw 
and settle in our own minds the conditid 


The teacher will never be other | school. 


We cannot rely on what another 
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has done to win success. And right here comes 
the variety in our work and the answer to 
the assertion, that a teacher becomes narrow 
because of routine work, surely it is not rou- 
tine work if we study so many natures offer- 
i ing so great variety. Children are very quick 
Ht observe the actions and motives of their 
4 teacher, and take advantage of any weakness 

may discover, or copy any noble trait 
i that the teacher displays. 

It is not the great wisdom that the teacher 
may show, but the sympathy he has for the 
pupils, and earnestness in his work that has 
the power over the children. He must put 
himself into harmony with them as well as 

to bring them into harmony with him. 

But to return a little; we must make disci- 
Jine subordinate to teaching, for we have 

order that we may teach to the best ad- 
i vantage, and do not teach that we may have 
; order. 

It is generally the case that the teacher 
must hear his class and keep order at the 
Jsame time. Here he is taxed by both, and 
must see that the lesson is properly recited, 
He 
must learn to govern without appearing to do 


gitli} sy, and to the pupils he appears only in the 


capacity of instructor. 
tis in the school-room as in all govern- 


f\ ments, that body is governed best which js 


governed least. In other words let there be 
as little display of authority as possible. The 
children will soon learn to desire the approval 
of the teacher for every worthy action, and 
expect to see his displeasure or sorrow when 
any offence has been committed. Cultivate 
in the pupils this feeling against wrong and 
for right, and with this public sentiment in 
his favor, the teacher has a mighty instru- 
ment to aid him. 
‘@} §©6Teachers, make as few rules as possible, 
wei then they will be easily remembered, and 
there will be less likelihood of your having 
8 Many punishments to inflict. In the be- 
@} ginning give the pupils to understand that 
wey you expect good order, such as will permit 
Wwork to be done as you desire it, well and 
Pwithout interruption. Teach them that the 
first lessons are to be self-control and self- 
teliance. But these lessons cannot be taught 
wntil the teacher has learned his first pro- 
fessional lesson of self-command or self-govern- 
ment. Many of the fuilures in school dis- 
tipline are due to the fact that the teacher is 
not able to control himself, but allows him- 
elf to prow excited and do hasty things 
which the children recognize at once as un- 
; confusion is the result. 
les once made must be enforced. The 
means at the disposal of the teacher for 
ulorcing rules and consequently of govern- 
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ment are, as has been remarked by a certain 
author, “the eye, the voice and punish- 
ments.” 

In his work “On Teaching,” Calderwood 
says: “The power of the eye is the primary 
Only let 
the pupil feel that the eye of the teacher runs 
swifter to the mark than words fly to the ear, 
and his power will be felt. The eye is much 
more the expression of what the teacher is 
than the best chosen words can be.” How 
true this is, and how much we do with a look 
of approval or disapproval, all teachers know. 
We use it as our telegraph, and in an instant 
inform the pupil in the most remote corner of 
the room that his behavior is not proper and 
must be improved. We by the same means 
reprimand without making it public, as no 
one but the parties concerned can understand. 
Should we make every little transgression 
of rules and its punishment public, the sensi- 
bilities of the pupils would become blunted. 
Thus our eye should be made an instrument 
for obtaining good order, and should be used 
as much as possible. But the voice, with all 
its power of modulation, what an influence it 
has on every one. Our communication should 
be in pleasant tones, never at the top of our 
voice, but with such a manner as would say 
that we expected what we said to be obeyed. 
The teacher who assumes an authoritative 
tone and often a harsh one, will not have the 
respect of the children as the one has who 
always has an unruffled manner of speech. 
By judicious use of the eye and voice we can 
often avoid the last resort, punishment. This 
last resort is very often necessary, but should 
be used with care. We are firm believers in 
personal talks with pupils, call it moral suasion 
if you choose. We always use it when we 
find that punishments may be necessary. 
Where we have a difficult case of disorder, 
we take an opportunity to see the offender in 
a room by himself, and show him what will 
be the result if he persist in that line of 
behavior. In most cases by appealing to his 
pride and reason we have succeeded in curing 
a case which by public reprimand would have 
been turned into stubborn resistance to rules. 

Wherever punishments are inflicted it must 
be with uniformity and justice. Better allow 
breach of discipline to go unpunished than to 
err on the side of injustice. Should you ask 
me what are the proper punishments to inflict, 
I should be at a loss to tell you. In fact I 
know of a very few that are not open to some 
objection, either for an educational or a physi- 
cal reason. 

In conclusion let us be reasonable in striving 
for good order and not expect the impossible. 
We often are impatient and worried at the 
close of our day’s work, because we have not 
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reached our ideal. We forget that we are| passion on the multitude,’—was filled % 
often expecting to do in one day what will | overflowing with sympathy for the indigen 
take a year to accomplish. Perhaps we have | the affiicted and the erring. It was reser 
overlooked some local influence, like proper | for him to “heal the broken-hearted,” 
ventilation of our rooms and occasional change | “ preach a gospel to the poor,” to say, «“ : 
of position, which are so necessary to good | sins, which are many, are forgiven; for 
order. If we meet a difficult case let us con-| loved much.” Nearly two thousand  yeay 
sider it a test of our skili, and if we succeed | have passed away since these words of lo 
in overcoming the evil we shall be better pre- | and pity were uttered ; yet when I read the 
pared for difficult cases}that may arise.in the | my eyes often fill with tears. I thank thee, ¢ 
future. heavenly Father for all the messengers thoy 
To sum up, we should call that good order | hast sent to man; but above all I thank th 
which enables us to accomplish the most and | for this; thy beloved Son. Pure lily-blosg 
best work in a given time. To obtain it we|cf the centuries, taking root deep in 
must have as few rules as possible, be just | muddy depths, and receiving the light 
and uniform in punishments, cultivate a pub- | warmth of heaven into its golden heart! 
lic sentiment in favor of good order, and with | that the pious have felt, all that poets hay 
eye and voice encourage good behavior and | said, all that artists have done, with thei 
repress evil, and be careful that the conditions | manifold forms of beauty, to represent ¢ 
of the school-room and arrangement of pupils | ministry of Jesus, are but feeble expressig 
are favorable for comfort and good order. of the great debt we owe him.—Lydia Mary 
Isaac Jounson. | Child 
wet ee 
TuHE true believers in the divinity of Christ CORRESPON DENCE 
are those whose hearts glow with a kindred | ____ : 
fervor, when they meditate on his teaching 
and his life, and who feel a virtue issuing 
from them which enters their soulsand makes| First-day morning the 10th of Second 
them better and happier men: they are those | month dawns bright and clear, after so m 
who are stirred up by his holy example to do | days of rain and fog, and taking the morning 
like things and to live in the same spirit, who | train for New York, we reach Trenton i 
transcribe his moral image into their lives,and | good season for Meeting. : 
aim in habitual purpose.and endeavor to be| A neat and attractive house gives a fay 
one with him, as he was one with God. By|able impression, and the sweet feeling d 
the multiplication of such hearts and lives, | quietness and rest as we gather in our s 
the whole Church will gradually become | covers the mind as with a mantle of pe 
divine, and God, its head and founder and|It was truly a season of comfort, to { 
unfailing protector, be all in all. Seek them | traveller at least, who could feel the influeng 
not in noisy disputants and wrangling theol- | of loving Friends, though no outward -voit 
ogians, in narrow sectaries and intolerant | should give expression to the feeling, and yf 
bigots, in fierce contenders for a phrase or a/| the voice itself was not withheld from ¢ 
form, but make wide you heart and your hope, | veying the testimony of encouragement. 
and look for them in the pure, the upright,| After the Meeting an- interesting First 
the loving, the truthful, the heavenly-minded | school was held, and we were impressed W 
of every sect,—among all, whatever their | the earnest searching after the truth, asm 
profession or their name, who earnestly cul-| corded in the Scriptures, which seemed & 
tivate the mind that was in Christ, who strive | pervade the class with which we were pritt 
to render his spirit of truth and righteous- | leged to mingle, recalling to mind the com 
ness ascendant in the earth, who will enter | mendation given to the Bereans formerlfi 
into no compromise with falsehood and wrong, | “ These were more noble than those in The 
and, owning every man as a brother, put |lonica, in that they received the Word wil 
forth all their influence to draw out and fos- | all readiness of mind, and searched the Seng 
ter whatever is divine and immortal in every | tures daily, whether these things were 80.” | 
member of the great family of God.—John | Obliged to leave before the school 
James Tayler. finished its exercises we hastened on to 
the Burlington Quarterly Meetings Temp 
Jesus.—Socrates taught in the market-| ance Conference, held at Friends Meek 
place and distributed gems of wisdom in the | house at Crosswicks, at 2 P. M. 
workshops of mechanics. But this, noble as| A pleasant drive of about an hour bri 
it was, was merely dissemination of knowledge. | us to the village of Crosswicks, which is 
While the soul of Jesus, dwelling in a region | ated about eight miles from Trenton, and 
of holiness, above the intellectual, “had com- | formerly better known amongst Friends 
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rhaps it is at present, as the location of 
cary Ridgway’s boarding school. It is an 
old village, and lacks the appearance of activity 
which the bustling manufacturing villages of 
a later growth exhibit, being situated back 
from the lines of railroad, it seems more like 
a quiet group of homes of a respectable class 


le. 

. brick meeting house and exten- 
sive grounds about it look as if Friends 
should be a power in the neighborhood, if 
they are sufficient in number to fill so large a 
house, and are disposed to let their light 
shine, in accordance with the ancient com- 
mand. A larger company is gathering than 
was evidently expected, and the partitions 
must be lowered. 

We early adopt the conclusion that the 
women at least of this community are aroused 
to the enormity of the evils of intemperance, 
and the need of earnest and. united work for 
its overthrow. 

The reading of an interesting paper com- 
mences the discussion, and there seems no 
lack of words to portray the wrongs which 
this evil inflicts, and encourage the putting 
forth of our best efforts to combat the foe of 
the citizen, the home, the Church and the 
State, and whilst widely distant communities 
and different religious connections, may sepa- 
rate us in our social surroundings, yet all 
speak the one language, and are united in one 
purpose for lifting up humanity and redeem- 
ing the world from this curse. 

A season of silence and a brief prayer for 
strength from God to enable us to labor in 
His seryice, closed an interesting meeting of 
about two hours, and we return to Trenton 
after a busy and we trust not altogether 
profitless day. 

Trenton seems a city of busy industry, and 
the many handsome residences which we pass 
in our drive, give evidence that the substantial 
results which accrue from such industry are 
not wanting. 

There is a large iron manufacturing‘interest 
here, comprising, amongst others, the exten- 
sive works of the Roebling’s, of bridge*build- 
7. 

he attention of the visitor is most attracted 
however, to the great number of kilns used in 
the manufacture of crockery, showing that 
there must be a very large pottery interest 
carried on in this city. Thinking that some 
account of an industry which is comparatively 
new one in this country would be of interest 
to the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, I en- 
close a letter from a Friend who is extensively 
engaged in the business, which can hardly 
fail to be an acceptible supplement to this 
paper. R.S. H 

Chappaqua, Second mo, 23d, 1884. 
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SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

lt is a weak spot in the character of our 
American people that they lack moral cour- 
age. When a wrong or a mean act is com- 
mitted there is such a disposition to think 
“it is none of my business.” The remark 
might possibly be made, “that was mean,” 
but there is a lack of that brave, noble char- 
acter that would speak or act in such a way 
as to shame meanness forever. So many do 
not hinder a good cause, and do not wish to, 
but they do not helpit. Then there isaclass 
of people whose every help is a hindrance. It 
has been the foolish people who have disgusted 
the more reasonable ones and who have preju- 
diced their cause. But one may help on the 
true and good things wisely and ougAt to, and 
ought to hinder a bad cause. I do wish we 
might have our youths’ literature charged 
with this. How I long to see a brave, loyal, 
clean set of boys and girls growing up in this 
land of the free, who will make of this nation 
a grand, upright country, the joy of the whole 
earth. wishes you could have a chair 
of ethics at Swarthmore. 

It will take all the morals that can be 
taught to counteract the effect of some of our 
newspapers, which deal in such low matter, 
and lower the moral tone and sense of the 
community. I wish I had a pep-of fire some- 
times, or some one else had. We do need a 
genius now for that especial purpose. People 
laugh over things and take it easy. Weneed 
some one of Luther’s force of character. In- 
deed, it seems to me that is the defect in us 
now, want of force. But I suppose the man 
or woman either who has that work to do 
must be born to it, and have it cultivated 
besides. Iconoclasts are needed for wrongs as 
well as for idols, But we should all do what 
we can. 

I wish, in the schools, more especially the 
elementary schools under care of Friends, 
they would introduce a little handwork. I 
read a report of onein Bucks county, I think, 
last year, that was doing something of the 
kind. Could not the details and methods of 
that be reported? The kind of work done, 
etc., and circulate in all our Friends’ neigh- 
borhoods. Even if they have not their own 
schools, they may have influence in their dis- 
tricts. If we can mingle industrial and moral 
education with our intellectual, and get rid 
of the liquor traffic and have unrestricted suf- 
frage, then I think our nation will be on the 
high road to success. 

We are just now studying the women of 
France in the 17th century, and comparing 
them with the women of England and Ger- 
many of the same period, and find them mostly 
superior, and I am of the opinion that it was 

| chiefly owing to their freedom. Instead of 
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them being all relegated to domestic life as in 
Germany, they were educated and mingled 
freely with educated men; were on an equal- 
ity, and were as much interested in political 
matters; were counselled with and honored. 
It is freedom of mind and the liberty of 
thought and expression, and the opportunity 
to do what they are able and fitted to do with- 
out being restrained by false sentiment and 
customs, that will bring about the highest 
development of power. Not that domestic 
life will be ignored, or ever come to be less 
precious than now, but we will not be in bonds 
to the idea. 








says a society organized to “ Mind 
the Light,” or in other words to “Do the 
will of God,” need never consider its mission 
finished. It should be so elastic that it can 
adapt itself to His will from generation to 
generation as He may lead. What we want 
now is a fresh revealing of His will and a 
consecration to it, and willingness to accept 
it, though it may not be according to a for- 
mer conception. Which of our testimonies 
are no longer needed, and which are held in 
common with other sects or people, and which 
are peculiarly ours ? 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, THIRD MONTH Ist, 1884. 








LABOR, THEN Warrt.—lIt has been said of 
the Society of Friends, “that for patient 
waiting it has had no parallel in history.” 
Just exactly what is meant by this, it is dif- 
ficult to determine, but it most likely applies 
to our mode of worship, and our calmness in 
awaiting the acceptance of our cardinal doc- 
trine that “God is the teacher of His people 
Himself.” 

Our method of worship is in silence, awaiting 
the anointing power to enable some one to 
minister to the people, or each one to be so 
gathered as to feel the spirit’s impress to wor- 
ship the Father without the instrumentality 
of the spoken word. This is surely a high 
profession—none higher—and we would not 
lower it. That its power has been felt and 
acknowledged outside of our borders we well 
know, and rejoice that it is so. Its beauty 
and simplicity, however, has not been effective 
in winning many to us,-or indeed, in keeping 
allof ourown. But this should not discourage 
us. It is not always in large numbers that 
the greatest strength lies. We must not for- 
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get that the promise is still to the virtyg 
five, that these “shall chase a hundred.” 
If our faith is firm that our fouudatig 
principle is established upon the rock , 
truth we need not fear. But we must wor 
We must show by our daily lives that 
value the inheritance received from oy 
fathers and mothers in the Church. W, 
must labor to know whence their pure liyg 
came ; what was the hidden spring that eng. 
bled them to “do justly and love mercy 
Having found it, we must seek to know hoy 
to present it so it will find acceptance unde} ¢ 





the existing conditions in which we find oun} ™0 
selves to-day. They did their work, let w wid 
do ours. Let us not reject their methodg} Pla 
simply because they are old, but study them .. 
and see if they are essential for our time} 20° 
One fundamental law of nature we must no o 
ignore. We know in the physical thai} 
strength does not come to any of us, except - 


we put forth exertion in the direction whereip 
we need that strength. So in our worship, 1 
have we not depended too much upon th 
waiting and have not labored for a knowledge 
of spiritual things? Relied too exclusively 
upon this power of the Most High, not put 
ting ourselves “in the way of good,” not sué 
ficiently cultivating the devotional feeling, 
this intense love for God that should be ever 
present, hence our silent meetings are, # 
many, a lifeless form. The Eastern teacher 
Keshub Chunder Sen, thus beautifully et 
presses this thought, 

“Our love of God must be devotional. Wé 
must not rest satisfied with hollow deeds df 
righteousness, with empty morality. Weé 
must worship God, we must bring before Him 
the offerings of our souls: our thanksgivings 
devotions and prayers. The soul must be 
work as much as the hands ought to beat 
work. If the intellect has made itself acceph 
able unto God, and if the hands have beel 
found ready to give offerings unto the Lom, 
the soul must not be idle.” 

And has not observation proven that wher 
men and women have in the past attained 
great heights in the ascent spiritual, that 
has been the devout father, a pious mothe 
or the devoted teacher to sow the seed of 
religious life, then the awakened soul roused 
to labor has grown strong and stronger fill: 
the results have been far-reaching, and strug: 
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gling humanity lifted up, little by little, to a 
higher plane. And thus the world grows 
better. Let all of us labor, each in our ap- 

inted sphere, for that perfectness of charac- 
ter, individually and as a Society, that will 
insure a growth of all our powers, be they 
physical, mental, moral or spiritual; then 
having wisely labored we can afford to wait 
with a trusting faith that the results will be 
good, if not great, as the world calls greatness. 








DIED. 


CARPENTER.—On Fourth-day, Second 
month 6th, 1884, in Brooklyn, at her son-in- 
jaw’s, Charles F. Gray, Rebecca C. Carpenter, 
widow of the late Isaac Carpenter, of White 
Plains, in the 75th year of her age; a member 
of Purchase Monthly Meeting. She was one 
that looked well to the ways of her household, 
and often spoke the words of comfort and 
cheer. Perfectly resigned, she simply awaited 
the Master’s call to be at rest. 


HOLLINSHEAD.—On First month 12th, 
1984, in Woodstown, N. J., David D. Hollins- 
head, in the 74th year of his age. 


IVINS.—Suddenly, on Second month 22d, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Job Shreve Ivins, in his 
64th year. 


NEWBOLD.—On the 20th inst., Emma 
Newbold, in the 82d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’’—Matt. 5: 8. 





TRENTON POTTERIES. 


The first pottery in America that I have 
knowledge of, which sustained a long 
existence was established in Jersey City more 
than forty years ago, and is still in operation 
ina moderate way. There have been potter- 
ies started in a small way at several points in 
the United States, which have met with vary- 
ing success, but those which commenced prior 
to 1860 with scarcely an exception succumbed 
to the competition of cheap foreign labor and 
were abandoned. 

This refers to potteries that undertook to 
make white table-ware. There were during 
that time, several in successful operation, 
that made the common stone-ware, jugs, pie- 
plates, butter-pots, etc., and common yellow 
and Rockingham ware. 

The successful establishment of the white 


table-ware manufacture, dates from the enact- 


ment of what is known as the “ Morrell Tariff 
Bill,” and its amendments. Several of the 
Prominent potteries now in existence com- 
menced about 1862 or 1863. It was not simply 
the protection furnished by the Morrell Bill, 
that mainly contributed to the establishment 
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and development of the pottery industry of the 
United States, for the tariff of forty per cent. 
was not enough to protect the young enter- 
prise against the cheap English labor which 
was less than one-half the cost of American 
labor. It was not until the rapidly advanc- 
ing premium on gold, (after the suspension of 
specie payments) was so greatly increasing 
the cost of English crockery, that the Ameri- 
can potteries sprang into existence. 

This premium gave all the manufacturing 
industries of this country, crockery included, 
far greater protection than that afforded by 
the tariff; the latter was 40 per cent., the 
former commencing at 23 or 5 per cent. soon 
reached 50, then 100, and finally about 200 
per cent. Thus the tariff was insignificant 
as.compared with the incidental protection 
afforded by the gold premium, and to this is 
to be ascribed the rapid development of the 
industry, which has now assumed a place 
amongst the important manufacturing inter- 
ests of the United States. 

There are now in the city of Trenton about 
twenty potteries, large and small, having 
about 125 kilns, independent of a large num- 
ber of decorating kilns. As nearly as can be 
estimated, there are over 3,000 employés and 
probably one-third of the total popuiation of 
the city of Trenton consists of the employés 
of the potteries and their families, or those 
dependent upon them. It would be very 
difficult to give a correct estimate of the 
number of women and children employed, 
but their numbers are considerable. A very 
salutary law has been recently passed by the 
Legislature of New Jersey, prohibiting the 
employment of children who are under thir- 
teen years of age in any factory. 

The amount of capital invested is very 
large in proportion to the value of produc- 
tion, and it is an exceedingly well managed 
pottery that produces goods yearly to the 
value of fifty per cent. in excess of the amount 
of capital employed, this being much above 
the average production. 

The capital invested in the twenty potteries 
at Trenton is estimated at not less than two 
and one-half millions of dollars ($2,500,000), 
and the annual production about three mil- 
lions ($3,000,000). 

The materials used come from various lo- 
calities, in fact this country affords in almost 
every section, north, south, east and west, the 
very best materials for making crockery un- 
surpassed for quality by those of any other 
country. 

The finer clays used in Trenton come mostly 
from Delaware, near the Pennsylvania line ; 
and a considerable amount from Chester 
county, Pa. Some very excellent clay is ob- 
tained from Lookout Mountain, of military 
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notoriety, in fact from almost the very ground 


where the battle of Lookout Mountain was | ware” is made by some workmen from 


fought at Chattanooga. 

Flint (quartz) comes from many places— 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Connec- 
ticut, Maine, etc. Feldspar comes also from 
various places, but mostly from Maine and 
Connecticut—one of the largest quarries is 
near Hartford. The commoner clays are 
found in New Jersey, in the vicinity of Wood- 
bridge and South Amboy. 

The greatest care must be taken in the 
preparation of the clay, and in washing it 
from the sand with which it is found mixed 
in the mine, comprising from thirty to sixty 
per cent. of the total bulk. The flint and 
feldspar are ground to a very fine powder, 
the finer the better, so that every indication 
of a gritty feeling is destroyed; upon this 
depends the quality of the ware. 

he preparation of the materials is the 
prime necessity, and it is to the greatly im- 
proved methods of preparation and experi- 
ence in the manipulation of the materials, 
that the present excellent quality of Ameri- 
can crockery may be attributed. Coal is the 
largest of any one item used, and the conve- 
nience of Trenton for obtaining the coal sup- 
ply; the facilities for shipment to all parts of 
the United States, with its proximity to the 
two largest cities of the continent, New York 
and Philadelphia, were probably important 
considerations in the location of the industry. 

When two or three potteries had started 
and commenced to grow, and it was known 
to the workmen in England, from whence all 
the beginners came, as the place for any pot- 
ter who wished to emigrate, it soon became 
the nucleus about which all skilled pottery 
labor gathered, and thus the potteries became 
fully established in Trenton. 

At East Liverpool, Ohio, is the next lar- 
gest number, and there are several at Ciucin- 
nati, Baltimore, and in New York City and 
vicinity, but Trenton produces about as much 
as all the rest put together, or about one-half 
of all that is made in this country. 

All kinds of ware made for family use as 
well as plumbers goods, known as sanitary 
ware, hardware trimmings, such as door knobs, 
telegraph insulators, etc. The goods for do- 
mestic use consist of the finest in crockery. 
The thin opaque porcelain, in color and thick- 
ness resembling china; the white granite or 
stone-ware, which is a heayier, stronger ware, 
and the C. C. or commonest white ware made. 
There are two potteries in Trenton devoted 
entirely to making fine porcelain or china, 
and they are now making very excellent 
goods after most persistent efforts to overcome 
the many discouraging difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves. 
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At two establishments the famous “ Bele iabe 
celebrated pottery of that name in Ireland a 
This ware is china of the thinnest and mos 
delicate nature, and is often called “egg-shel ml 
china.” It is scarcely thicker than som§ | 
heavy note paper in use, and surpasses ay ic 
thing previously made in this country. c 
There is also a pottery here which is mak§ jp ¢ 
ing some very fine quality of ornamen I 
tiles, a branch of the industry well deservingh to 
of suecess. inc 
The decorating branch of the pottery busy this 
ness is assuming greatly increased importang} ne 
every, season. tha 
Nearly every pottery has its decoratj 
shop, besides which there are several estahl ma 
lishments which decorate only. In all then} gn 
are at least fifty decorating kilns in Trenton} my 
The class of work in this line varies from] wa 
the most simple and inexpensive to the moa} fac 
elegant, artistic and expensive designs, and] ha 
many hundreds of operatives are employeif At 
in this branch of the industry. do 
There is one very unpleasant featurs abou! th 
the making of white granite goods; iti} th 
the using of a black stamp closely resem] jp 
bling the stamps used by English manufag 
turers. The trade here used to imperatively] ta 
demand it because of the prejudice againg} th 
American crockery—that it was not reliabk] |i 
—and this prejudice was encouraged by th} m 
foreign manufacturer and his agents, ‘andj th 
there was formerly some ground for it. 0 
There are always difficulties to surmounf 



















in all branches of manufacturing, and es 
cially was it so with this. 

An English potter, always accustomed 
the manufacture of English. materials, would 
of course be wedded to English methe 
which brought good results in England, bal 
coming here he finds materials varyi 
greatly in their nature,.of which he kn 
nothing—applying English methods to 
new element he fails to produce the 
expected and has to learn all, over in 
school of experience, and as an Englishmal) 
is the most difficult of all men to get outa 
his old rut and take up something new, si 
has been that the greatest and most ma 
success has been achieved by Americans ¥ 
have taken it up without knowing anything 


the materials. 

Labor is the great, in fact almost the em 
tire cost of crockery. The materials of 
it is made are almost valueless in their 
tural condition, being but dirt and stone. 

The mining and preparation of the clajy 
the mining of the coal, the quarrying of tf 
flint and the feldspar, and the grinding of tié 
same; the transportation of the whole # 
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ST bestowed on the materials before they | dustry may be of interest to some one in this on the materials before they 

reach the hands of the potter, and when they 
ve passed through his hands, the labor ex- 

ded on a plate, when finished, represents 
at least ninety per cent of its total cost. 

It may be of interest to compare the wages 
in this country with those paid in Eng- 
which is the only competitor we have 
jn crockery. 

By carefully prepared statistics presented 
to the Tariff Committee last year it was most 
incontestably shown that the wages paid in 
this country, for the same kind of labor, was 
one hundred and thirteen per cent. or more 
than double that paid in England. 

Like almost all other commodities the 
manufacture of which has obtained a stable 
and prosperous existence here, crockery is 
much cheaper under the present duty than it 
was under the much lower tariff in 1860. In 
fact, $3 to-day will buy as much as $4 would 
have done in 1860, before there were any 
American potteries and before there was any 
domestic competition ; and it is a notable fact 
that notwithstanding the small increase in 
the tariff made last year, the price was not 
increased in the slightest degree. 

The “Excelsior Pottery Works” were es- 
tablished in 1853, and were almost the first; 
they were commenced in a very small way, a 

tle distance from their present location, 
making white porcelain door knobs for which 
they obtained eight cents each, now they are 
made in very large quantities at $10 per 
thousand or one cent each. 

After their business began to require more 
room, William Young and his sons, who were 

agama al concluded they had best 
spend money for improvements on their own 
land and they purchased the six acres where 
our present works now stand, three acres of 
which are covered by our buildings. 

After establishing themselves here and con- 
tinually enlarging, as their means increased, 
they began making white table ware and 
were the first to make it in the United States. 

In fact, I consider the development of this 
industry in this country is as much, if not 
more, indebted to the elder Young than to 
any other one man. 

heir pottery had increased to five kilns at 
the time we purchased it five years ago, and 
was producing W. G. and C.C. goods. It 

now eleven kilns and has ceased to make 
0.0. goods, but is making thin opaque por- 
celain its specialty and W. G. goods and 
hardware trimmings. 

Ut has a decorating department, with three 
decorating kilns, and produces one-tenth of 
motetal production of crockery in Trenton, 

ying about four hundred people. 


“he general remarks about the pottery in- | has a right to do whatever is necessary for 
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dustry may be of interest to some one in this 
time of tariff agitation and also as giving an 
idea of the magnitude of the business. 

It may be well to say that the American 
potteries are supplying from forty to fifty per 
cent of the total consumption of crockery in 
this country, which competition has forced 
down the prices of English goods until they 
have been greatly cheapened as before named. 

The importation of English crockery is as 
large as it was before the American potteries 
started, showing that the development and 
growth of the American production has only 
kept pace with the increased consumption. 

JosEPH WILLETS. 

Trenton, Second mo. 14th. 





WIDER KNOWLEDGE, 


It is encouraging to know that the com- 
mittee on Literature of the New York Senate 
has reported favorably a bill which provides 
for instruction in the public schools on the 
hygienic effects of alcoholic liquors. That 
the children shall have an opportunity of 
knowing how poisonous are the effects of 
alcohol is a hopeful sign of better times to 
come. To the taste of the child it cannot be 
attractive, and if he learns how fatal to his 
best interests it would be for him to acquire 
a liking for the intoxicating cup, surely the 
attractions of the poison vender will be 
offered in vain. It is a growing feeling 
among those who have the temperance ques- 
tion at heart that their best work can be done 
with the young, with those whose natures are 
not yet polluted. Here is an opportunity to 
form a general public sentiment in favor of 
abstinence, the absence of which at the pres- 
ent time makes the work of the reformers 
slow and difficult. 

From the Christian Union we extract some 
remarks on “ the two methods of Prohibition.” 

In 1876 Virginia incorporated in her con- 
stitution a clause prohibiting the sale o7 wine 
end ardent spirits. We do not know at what 
date Massachusetts began her present Local 
Option campaign against the liquor traffic. 
In Virginia the constitutional prohibition was 
a dead letter; for there wis no public senti- 
ment to sustain it. In Massachusetts Local 
Option prohibition is not a dead letter; for 
it is not enacted in any locality until a public 
sentiment has been created to enforce it. 


We have no doubt of the.right of any 
community to prohibit.the liquor traffic. It 
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its own protection. No private property right 
is superior to the general right of the com- 
munity to self-preservation. France pro- 
hibits the importation of all American pork 
because some American pork has trichine. 
The United States stops at the port of entry 
all Egyptian rags because the cholera is 
raging in Egypt, and the rags may be in- 
fected. By the same right, the community 
may prohibit the importation,-manufacture, 
or sale of alcoholic liquors, the general evils 
of which to the community far exceed those 
threatened by either trichine or cholera. 
The one evil is remote, the other near; the 
one hypothetical, the other certain; the one 
relatively small, the other gigantic in its pro- 
portions. The right to regulate cannot be 
defended without conceding the right to pro- 
hibit. If the State has a right to prohibit 
the sale to minors because of the evils which 
such sale produces, it has a right to prohibit 
the sale to adults because of the greater evils 
which that sale produces. If it may prohibit 
the sale on Sundays, it may prohibit the sale 
on week-days. If it may prohibit the sale 
except by a few specially licensed venders, it 
may prohibit the sale except by a few authori- 
tatively appointed agents. The right to pro- 
hibit is established by a hundred analogies. 
It is undisputable. 

But right is one thing, power is another. 
This distinction, which Burke has so admir- 
ably illustrated, has often been ignored in 
legislation. A mere majority may have the 
right, but it certainly has not the power to 
prohibit the liquor traffic in any free commu- 
nity. It can undoubtedly put a law on the 
statute book or a clause in the constitution ; 
but this is not enough. There are some 
things which a mere majority can do; there 
are other things which it cannot do. It can 
determine on new policies; it cannot make 
new crimes. A law prohibiting any act as 
criminal has no greater force in a free coun- 
try than the conscience of the community. 
In the reign of Charles II., when adultery 
was a jest in society and on the stage, a law 
ae adultery would have been a dead 
etter. In Utah, a law prohibiting polygamy 
is of no effect, even with a United States 
governor and United States courts to enforce 
it. A single policeman can put to flight a 
crowd of roughs, because they know that he 
has behind him, invisible, the entire force of 
the moral portion of the community. He is 

werless to close a liquor saloon, if the sa- 
oon keeper knows that the community is 
evenly divided on the question whether liquor 
selling is a crime or not. In the rural dis- 
tricts of Maine prohibition prohibits. This 
is because before the statute was passed Neal 
Dow had sowed the State with temperance 
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party question in Maine; both parties sustaigh A 
it. The power that prohibits in Maine is the) The 
power of public opinion. The great majority, ™ 
of the people of Maine regard the drink An 
traffic as a crime; therefore it can be prosgy T 
cuted. Only a minority of the people & 





New York regard it as a crime; therefore if 
cannot be prosecuted. It is not the publigl 
officials, it is the public sentiment, which is tg 1 
blame. When, a year or two ago, the Excigg #Fo 
Commissioners were brought before the Grand{ 
Jury of New York City for a palpable viola} On 
tion of law, the Grand Jury refused-to indig di 
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them. The Grand Jury is an embodiment of 
public opinion. There is and can be no better 
one. 

For these reasons we regard the Massachy 
setts method of prohibiting the liquor traffig 
as better than the Virginia method. It i 
more effectual to prohibit by a town ordinang 
than by a constitutional provision. Prohibi- 
tion is worse than useless until the comme 
nity is converted ; and the community must 
be converted one town at a time and one mag 
at a time. Prohibition will be no stronger ig 
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any town than the public sentiment in that : 
town. If the local community believes ig 

drinking, legislative and constitutional pro} 1 
hibition will not prevent its drinking. On} , 





the other hand, if any local community wishet 
to shut the liquor shop out, it ought to have 
the right to do so. The benefits which flow 
from the average liquor shop are not so emi 
nent that, like the school-house, it should 
have a right to exist in spite of the protests 
of the community. The regulation of the 
liquor traffic is a matter of police regulation, 
It is legitimate to leave all police regulation 
with the town, the district, the village. 

enforcement of regulation of the liquor trafii¢ 
will always be determined -by the local publi¢) 
sentiment ; it is, therefore, wise to leave the 
local public sentiment to determine what the 
regulations shall be. A heavy tax by the 
State, with or without license—it does nop 
matter much which—and local option for thé} 
township, with voluntary citizens’ organi 
tions to enforce the laws enacted, afford to 
day the best promise of solution of the liquor) 
problem, in so far as it is a political problem, ~ 
to be solved by political action. 
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THERE is but one thing you have to fear’ 
on earth or in heaven,—being untrue to oa 
self, and therefore untrue to God. If you 
will not do the thing you know to be right 
and say the thing you know to be true, thet, 
indeed, you are weak. You desert God, and” 
therefore cannot expect him to stand by you” 
—Kingsley. 
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THE WISHING BRIDGE. 


1 Among the legends sung or said 


Along our rocky shore, 


| The Wishing Bridge of Marblehead 


May well be sung once more. 


hundred years ago (so ran 
The old-time story) all 
Good wishes said above its span 
Would soon or late, befall. 


If 


re and earnest, never failed 
he prayers of man or maid, 


‘dfor him who on the deep sea sailed, 


For her at home who stayed. 


Once thither came two girls from school, 
And wished in childish glee: 

And one would be a queen and rule, 
And one the world would see. 


Time ed; with change of hopes and fears, 
ind in the self-same place 

Two women, gray with middle years, 
Stood, wondering, face to face. 


With wakened memories, as they met, 
They queried what had been : 

“poor man’s wife am I, and yet,” 
Said one, ‘‘ I am a queen. 


“My realm a little homestead is, 
ere, lacking crown and throne, 
Irule by loving services 
And patient toil alone.” 


The other said : ‘‘ The great world lies 
Beyond me as it laid; 

O’er love’s and duty’s boundaries 
My feet have never strayed. 


“Tsee but common sights of home, 
Its common sounds I hear, 
My widowed mother’s sick-bed room 
fficeth for my sphere. 


“Tread to her some pleasant page 
Of travel far and wide, 

And in a dreamy pilgrimage 
We wander side by side. 


“And when, at last, she falls asleep, 
My book becomes to me 

Amagic glass : my watch I keep, 
But all the world I see. 


“A farm-wife queen your place you fill, 
While fancy’s privilege 

Bs mine to walk the earth at will, 
Thanks to the Wishing Bridge.” 


“Nay, leave the legend for the truth,” 
The other cried, *‘ and say 

God gives the wishes of our youth, 
But in His own best way!”’ 


—J. G. Whittier. 





A SACRED burden is the life ye bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemny ; 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the good ye win; 
guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 
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THE LITTLE HARES. 


The gray-leaved hardhacks, stiff and high, 
With white and rosy plumes are dressed ; 
And underneath them, warm and dry, 
Some wild field-hares have made their nest ; 
A mother and her little ones— 
Four brown, soft, tiny, baby buns. 


The long-eared mother comes and goes ; 
The little hares lie still all day, 

And sleep with open eyes, till blows 
The sunset wind; then out to play 

They lightly leap without a sound, 

And still as shadows frisk around. 


They breakfast with the break of light— 
One has a grass-blade springing new, 
One a red raspberry, one a white 
Sweet clover blossom, wet with dew ; 
And one, the daintiest of them all, 
Pink leaves a brier-rose.let fall. 


The summer days go hurrying by; 

The little hares grow fleet and strong; 
Across the pasture grass they fly 

Like leaves in autumn blown along ; 
It seems as if their feet were wings, 
The lovely, flitting, fairy things! 


Among the bushes through the fern, 
They wander here, they wander there : 
They change their course, and wind and turn, 
And quite forget the mother hare. 
Their hardhacks-sheltered days are o’er; 
The buns are baby buns no more. 


—Marian Douglass. 





INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS, 


Some weeks ago, our friend Joseph Whar- 
ton announced to the public press of this city 
the result of a series of experiments with 
freshly fallen snow, which appeard to him to 
demonstrate the existence of volcanic dust 
in the atmosphere—this dust being the pre- 
sumable cause of the extraordinary refraction 
of the evening and morning light, to which, 
is due the morning and evening glow, so 
marked for the last four months. 

Joseph Wharton’s observations correspond 
with those of other observors in various parts 
of the world, and strengthen the chain of evi. 
dence which seems to prove that the dust from 
the Javan earthquake of 8th month last, as- 
cending to the upper regions of our atmos- 
phere and there held in suspension, is the 
cause of the recent chromatic manifestations. 

J. W. again makes an interesting com- 
munication on his further observations which 
we clip from the Ledger of this city. 


“ After examining again and again, under 


Young pilgrim warriors, who set forth to-day. | the microscope, the dust which I detected in 





the snow fall of Jan. 20th, and described in a 


You will succeed in nothing without God. | communication of Jan. 21st, until its char- 
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acteristics became thoroughly familiar to me, 
I finally ignited it upon platinum in order to 
destroy any organic matter which might be 
present; a microscopic examination then 
showed the filaments, the flat plates, and the 
amorphous accretions of glassy matter quite 
unchanged. Having then done with the dust, 
and supposing that more could readily be 
obtained if needed, I brushed it away ; a sad 
mistake. 


“Three days later, thinking to collect enough 
of this dust for a chemical analysis, I gath- 
ered from a field near my house a large 
quantity of snow, but the dust derived from 
its melting was mostly trash. The wind had 
been blowing from all directions: anthracite 
dust and ashes from my chimmeys, vegetal 
matter from the trees and other stuff had 
fallen upon the snow, and so swamped and 
concealed what volcanic glass may have been 
present that, after ignition to destroy the 
organic matter, only one or two scraps of 
filament and a few flat fragments seemed to 
me to be such glass. 


“ But the arrival at Philadelphia last week 
of the ship, J. E. Ridgway, from Manilla 
via the Straits of Sunda, brings a new ele- 
ment into the discussion. At 10 P.M., nau- 
tical time, on October 27th, 1883, as I to-day 
read on that ship’s logbook, she being then 
in latitude 7.57 degrees S., longitude 100.54 
degrees E., or about 500 miles W. S. W. from 
the scene of the Javan eruptions, the Ridg- 
way encountered vast fields of floating pumice, 
through which she sailed until 7 A. M., 
October 29th. 


“So abundant was this pumice that the 
ship’s speed was constantly reduced, as_ it 
became more and more compact, from 9 
knots when she entered it, to 2 knots at 6 P. 
M., October 28th ; after continuing for seve- 
ral hours at that rate her speed gradually in- 
creased as the pumice became less dense to 
8 and 9 knots. ‘It was just like the ice 
they met in coming up the Delaware river,’ 
the steward said. 


“ That this pumice proceeded from the erup- 
tions at and near Kraikotoa can scarcely be 
doubted, and of this pumiceI procured spe- 
cimens directly from the hands of the mate 
and the steward of the Ridgway, and from 
their lockers; no ashes had fallen upon the 
ship’s deck. 

“Now, on placing under my microscope 
small crumbs of that pumice and such fila- 
ments as I could pick out from its crevices, 
I recognized just such transparent flat scraps 
or plates, and ragged vitreous accretions as 
existed in the snow dust of January 20th, 
while the filaments, though less varied and 
interesting than those then collected, were 
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quite similar in character, even to the tin 
attached glass particles. 

“The rounded shapes of unequal diameter 
the show of internal structure, as if one we 
looking through an earthworm of glass werg 
there as before, but in this case the filamen 
were less contorted, and not joined in wigy 
No vesicular or bubbly mass like the oneJ/ 
found January 20th, appeared in the pumice 
though I observed a streak which had near} 
its color. 8 

“Tt is difficult to resist the conclusion th th 
the dust I caught Jan. 20th, 1884, from snoy th 
falling in (suburban) Philadelphia, was of! 
identical origin with the pumice taken Oct} 
28th, 1883, by the ship Ridgway from ‘the 
Indian Ocean. Joseph WuHarton, 

“ Nore.—Those of your readers who do not 
clearly understand the relation between vok) ¢, 
canic dust, volcanic glass and pumice, may) 
read pages 68 to 75 in Judd’s excellent book§ ; 
on Volcanoes. 

Philadelphia, Second mo 12th, 1884,” 


Genciahtiitdiinaein 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

In my studies of natural things I cannot 
help noticing the fact that there are entin} | 
races of both animals and plants whose sole} , 
purpose in life appears to be the infliction off , 
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pain on others. Reluctantly will some per 
sons admit this fact, but I deem it not manly 
to turn aside from any investigation, however 
unwelcome the result may be. 

Coming from living things, all over the 
world, I hear the cry of murder and thi 
grinding of bones. Humanity, especially, if 
overfreighted with suffering, until I oftey 
wonder that so many saints are found among! 
the living. Parallel with every latitude rum 
a deep, disturbing ache, afflicting the lo 
some and the lovely alike; no station in li 
no doctrine we hold or ceremonies or sacrifice 
we perform, bring slightest exemption from 
the law. 

More than fifty species of animals live and 
find highest development only within hur 
bodies, while an equal number make painfil) 
and necessary depredations on human skill, 
in order that they may live. ; 

One egg of any species of Teenia finds em) 
trance to the human intestine on any food 
eat. Soon the embryo escapes from the han 
shell and rapidly passes through a series ot) 
changes sufficiently curious and complex @ 
do full honor to its host. Finally it thrustt 
scores of sharp hooklets into the sensitivé 
wall of the intestine, and thus securely am 
chored in another life, grows out into thot 
sands of segments, each one a distinct, agamig, 
reproductive individual, filled with million 
of eggs, which are extruded to pass their eat 
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> tiny hier phases of life often in some lower animal,|a cause. And yet these things are in the 

Fpot their highest development culminates | usual course of nature—of that nature which 
netenf only in us. Here, as everywhere, we see the | I and you, dear reader, have loved so well. 
Were} prodigal superfluity of nature in providing| Two men seek shelter from the storm be- 
we for continuation of species, whether that spe-| neath some protecting tree—one, theist, the 
Mentsf cies shall sing us sweetest bird-notes, or tear | other, thief. The lightning falls; theist is 
Visps,4 our intestines with hooklets of bone. killed, thief escapes. A saintly and wearied 
onel} The Trichina Spiralis finds entrance into | mother returns from her errand of mercy to 
mica} jyman stomachs in the flesh of animals we | feed and clothe some needy family. Within 
early} oat, There, warmed by a higher life, they | sight of her own dear home some wind-god 
Nhatch into wriggling worms, which penetrate | hurls an overhanging branch upon her head. 
| that¥the intestinal walls in all directions, seeking | What do such things mean? Overfreighted 
SNOW] the muscles of animal life, wherein they be-| with such things, the world still rolls around 
AS Of} come encysted after inflicting such agony as | her orbit, and without a jar. Side by side 
Vet} words cannot tell. I have seen human mus-| with these hard facts is placed the theory of 
n sthé} cle so thickly filled with these parasites as to|an almighty, all-merciful, all-loving God. 
ON. | resemble sandstone when held in some lights. | Which can the people accept? Some, who 
lo not} And all these things are in the order of na-| assume to know, tell us a moral purpose un- 
| Voki ture. Tender childhood, even, is not exempt. | derlies and runs through all things. It may 
may} The babe in the cradle, where only innocence | be so, although at times difficult to discover. 
book} js found among humanity, suffers appalling |I will return to this idea in a following 
reflex nervous spasms, and sometimes life-| paper; there is not room now. The view 
~ | long perverted functions from animal para-| limited by this paper is too partial to war- 
sites within the body. It is needless to write | rant a judgment. But I am ashamed that in 
in detail the lesions and lingering agony com- | this Christian age the teachers of the people 
‘| ing from such causes. on these subjects have not formulated a 
ADNOt oreover, a large flora of microscopic | thought which shall embrace and express this 
*ntité} plants lives and flourishes best only within or | apparent contradiction. Children are asking 
2 8018} upon our bodies, obstructing every function | for bread; their diet, too often, is stones, and 
on of} of every organ in turn, or plowing the skin | the best among them have discovered such 
| Peta of saint and sinner alike with poisoned my- | food to be innutritious. J.G. H. 
1anly# celial threads, whose net of torture makes life Philadelphia, Second mo., 1884. 
veveti often too terrible to bear. And these and asaisessaaaiieatidildaits 
more are in the order of nature. 
tthe} Visit our large general hospitals—and 
1 thef thousands, overflowing, are in the land—add 
ly, all this suffering from accident and sickness 
ottet® to the swelling sum. 
nomg§ §€©Dare we venture, even in thought, into the 
um abodes of the insane? Enter the wild wards. 
'§ Walk watchfully now. The air is electric 
with peril. Look into those glaring orbs, if 
you dare! Once they, too, looked tenderly 
and serenely into loving eyes of wife or little 
ones at home; but from their burning depths 
reason has forever fled, even this side of 
death. Search for only a trace of the divine 
uty likeness which man is said to inherit, or for a 
little loving, redeeming tenderness, in the 
features of these awful cerebral wrecks. 
Grasp the hand—for he is still a brother, 
never more truly {than now—beware, hold 
tightly till you feel the thrill of his boiling 
nerves, rasped by fancies wilder than mortal 
fever felt before. 
rusts Now roll home in cushioned carriage or on 
iivé# luxurious: railway, happy if no axle break, 
aie § and meditate on the goodness of God to you. 
ho F §=There are ninety thousand such in our land, 
mic, supplemented by seventy-five thousand idiots, 
A and one thousand annual suicides, and yet 
eat intolerable felicity has never been written as 































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PLANETS IN OUR EVENING SKY. 


The appearance of the heavens in the early 
evening is now rendered unusually brilliant 
by the presence of the four brightest planets. 
On the evening of Third month Ist, Venus 
will be in the western part of the sky about 
40 degrees from the Sun at the time he sets. 
Near the meridian towards the South is 
Saturn, now close to the bright star group 
the Hyades; while further to the eastward in 
the Constellation Cancer are to be seen the 
two planets Jupiter and Mars about 12 de- 
grees apart. As these planets and the Moon 
lie very nearly in the Sun’s path through the 
heavens their presence enables us easil} to 
sketch out in the celestial vault the line that 
he will traverse in the next half year. 

During the first two mouths of the present 
year Venus has been moving rapidly to the 
eastward, passing away from the Sun. The 
distance will increase until Fifth month 2d, 
when the interval between the two will be so 
great that Venus will.remain above the hori- 
zon until nearly four hours’after sunset. Then 
the planet commences - to move towards the 
Sun; at first slowly, but afterwards with greater 
rapidity, so that after Sixth month 18th it 
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appears to move westward as compared with 
the stars. On Seventh month 11th it comes 
between the Earth and the Sun; and for the 
rest of the year will be visible as morning 
star. Venus will obtain its greatest brilliancy 


about Sixth month 2d and Eighth month 18th. 
The rapidity with which it travels eastward 
through the heavens causes it during the 
present year to pass the other planets, except 
Mars, overtaking Saturn Fourth month 12th, 
and Jupiter Tenth month 6th. 


Since Second month 3d, Saturn has been 
moving forward and will continue to do so 
until Tenth month 5th, in that interval of 
eight months traversing a space in the heavens 
of about 20 degrees. This comparatively 
slow motion is very readily to be seen by ob- 
serving its position with reference to the star 
group of the Hyades near which it now is. 

Jupiter and Mars are both moving back- 
wards through the stars. As the motion of 
the latter is the more rapid the distance be- 
tween them will uudergo a slight decrease 
until Third month 12th, when Mars will begin 
its forward movement, and its greater speed 
will rapidly increase the space between it and 
Jupiter. 

While each of the planets is often seen, it 
is not usual to have the four presented to our 
view at one time; the present opportunity 
then is an excellent one for comparing the 
appearance of the planets. 

About Fourth month 25th Mercury will be 
evening star; and that occasion will be of 
unusual interest, as all of the planets visible 
to the unassisted eye will be above the horizon 
at once, and their brightness will not be 
dimmed by moonlight. 

By tracing the motions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets through the stars, we can more 
satisfactorily than in any other way form a 
clear mental picture of the relation that the 
Earth bears to the solar system of which it is 
a part. Joun M. Cuitp. 

Second mo. 27th, 1884. 


ITEMS. 


On the 18th, 19th and 20th of Second month, 
cychones passed through portions of four 
Southern Btates and caused much destruction 
of life and property. 


A CONVENTION of citizens of Southern Da- 
kota was recently held at Pierre, D. T., and 
memorialized Congress for the opening of the 
Sioux reservation to settlement. According 
to reports the memorial is very temperate and 
unobjectionable, even recommending that 
Congress make additional provision for the 
Indians over and above the specifications of 
the treaty. 

THe Government of Denmark has issued 
the following regulations with reference to in- 
temperance: 1. The number of public houses 
is to be reduced from thirteen hundred and 
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fifty to three hundred. 2. Girls are not 
lowed to stand behind bars. 3. Liquor ig y 
to be sold to persons of either sex under ei 
teen years old. 4. No liquor is to be solg 
persons already visibly intoxicated. 5, 
drunken ——— is to be taken home in a eg 
or covered carriage at the cost of the landip 
in whose house he took the last drink. 


IN the schools in the Cherokee Nation the 
are: In the male High School, 4 teachers 
scholars and 50 primary scholars. In the 
male High School, 4 teachers, 113 scholars 
50 primary scholars. In the Orphan Asylum 
6 teachers, 89 boys and 85 girls—165, who 
supported at a cost of $19,907. In the Primanl @ 
Schools there are 103 teachers and 3,863 pupi 
Amount appropriated for common schools § 
$33,945. 


THE number of letters sent to the Dead Le 
ter office last year was 4,379,198. Of thes 
3,346,357 were not called for at the Post-offig 
addressed ; 78,866 were returned from hote 
the departing guests not having left addre 
to which they might be sent; 172,718 were} 
sufficiently paid; 1,345 contained forbidg 
articles, as lottery tickets, etc. ; 280,187 wae 
erroneously or illegibly addressed ; and 11,9; 
bore no address. Money amounting to $% 
647.23 was found in 15,301 letters; 18,096 ¢¢ 
tained drafts, checks, money orders, ete., t 
the amount of $1,381,994.47 ; while 66,137 othen| ™ 
contained postage stamps, and 40,125 contained! 
receipts, — notes or other cancelled oblig 
tions. The money thus collected which ¢ 
not be returned to the senders is turned in 
the Treasury, and the goods and merchand 
are sold at auction. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference of the Yearly Meeting Com 
mittee, with Friends generally, to considert 
state of Society, will be held at 3 P.M. @ 
First-day, Third month 9th (time of Baltimon 
Quarterly Meeting), at Lombard Street Me 
ing-house, in Baltimore. ; 

It is especially desired that Friends interesta 
in the welfare of Society make an earnest eff 
to attend this meeting. 

A meeting of the Committee will be held 
8 o’clock on Seventh-day, 8th prox. ; 

Any Friends feeling a concern to do 80, a 
invited to meet with the Committee at thi 
time. SENECA P. BROOMELL, ~ 

Clerk of Committee,” 

The Burlington First-day School Union wi} 
meet at Upper Springfield, on Seventh 
Third month 8th, at 10 A. M. Interest 
Friendsare invited. Carriages willbein ¥ 
ing at Jobstown. 

LAURA NEWBOLD, } Clerks. 
Wm. WALTON, J a 
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Friend’s Charity Fuel Association. Stab 
meeting this (Seventh-day) evening, a8 
o’clock, in Parlor, 1520 Race Street. “a 

Wo. HEacock, Clerk 


The Visiting Committee of Philadelp 
Quarterly Meeting expect to be in attendangg 
at Green Street on First-day, Third month@ 


at 7} o’clock, P. M., and at Girard avenue 


First-day, Third month 16th, at7} o'clock P; by 


